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PREFACE ^ 

The National Dissemination Leadership Project (NDLP) is ' 
the sponsor of three^topical conferences for State Education 
Agency (SEA) personnel who are assigned to dissemination activi- 
ties. The purpose: to inform them of the wide variety -of infor- 
mation resources now available; to inf prm^ them of. probXjeih- solving 
techniques; and to give them an opportunity to share concerns, 
practices and needs. t>erhaps most important!, the SEA representa- 
tives, after close' study of the topic unde'r consideration, pro- 
duced a series of reconmendatioas aimed at improving current 
practices. 

The first of these topical. conferences focused on extra- 
■BRI-e-res-ottrcesT — rtrwss-hm-d"TDeceinBer"T3^T:¥7 1976, in Portland! ' 
-^Oregon.' The second conference, "Coordinating the SEA Dissemina- 
tion Program," was held February 8-9, 1977,- in Providence, Rhode- 
Island. The third topical conference considered "Linker Training 
Processes," and was held in Columbia, South Carolina, March 3-4, 
1977. 
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-Introduction 

• V 

Des^te two decades of federal investment in education 
research/ there is no formal system for getting the results of 
research into the natiori's classrooms. In almost every piece 
of federal education legislation, there is talk of 'disseminating 
.the results — but still no system or mechanism exists/ This 
situation was dociomented by the Interstate Project on Dissemi- 
nation, (IPOD)', a joint venture by sev^n State Education Agencies 
that was funded by the National Institute of Education, 

• Based 'on 'the report and the expressed concerns of State"! 
Dissemination Representatives, the National Dissemination Leader- 
- — c hip Pr -oj^cl^Hi^DijP)-"-"^^ confer- 
enoes — on Resource Bases, Management, and LiQj)ing y^gents • This 
paper covers the^ third of thieee meetings helcj March 3-4 in. 
Columbia, ^^Sou^ Caroling, 

The conference brought 'togetjier' disseminatiort representa- 
tives 'from 34 states, as well as representatives of research in- 
stitutions and severarl hationally-known experts in dissemination 
and information system's. The purpose of the meeting.^was to ex- . 
change notes on* relative experiences in . dissemination while fur- 
ther refining ideas about the goals, selection snd training of' 
linking agents. . . ^ • . * • > 
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From Laboratory ^to Classroom ' ^ 



Dissemination as a proqess means bridging the gap between 

research and practice. Perhaps publications synthesizing researj::h 

could accomplish this* So couU/ perhaps, a computerize^d infor-, 

mation system where recent documents and journal articles*»woal(f 

* ■» * > « 

be available • But in actuality, they haven't. 

Oyfer the past five years, education disseminatior> experts** 
have increasingly turned* their attention t& a person — qalled^ 
variously a linking agent, extension agent, field agerft,^ change * 
'agent, etc. — who c:ould bridge this gap. Why ds an individual 
needed? 3e,cause, as. the IPOD report pointed out , -dissemination 
must be a "two-way communication." Publi<:ati6ns or other infor- 
mation systems obviously don't meet €his standard. Secondly, re- 
search iar educational dissemination suggests that person-to-peY'- ' 
son contact ^xs the most effective means of dissemination. Pub-* 

lications can s'pread the work and make people aware bf issues, 

• - * * 

ijieas and Innovations. But qn something as complex as solving* a. ^ 

schoQl syst^em problem pr changing an educational program, inter- 

actiop between ^professionals is needed. " " ^ ^ 

1 * - ' \ - . u 

Working Models Exist • • ' ^ 

FoTtimately, there are working mo.dels for linking agents. 
The agriqultnliral research and development system h^s for years 
relied on its* county extension agents to link^ the farmer with the 
latest in agricultural/ihnova-.tions , For the farmer, the ex.ten-^ • 
sion agent IS al source 6,^ information, a problem solver and an 
expert, consultant. - " • , 

^ 6 _ «^ 
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Reflecting,, on this concept/ Reps, John Brademas, D-Ind, , 
and Albert Quie, R-Minn,, Chairman an.d ranking Republican on the 
House Subconunittee on Select Education Programs, suggested that 
the National Institute of Education try out k similar system of 
extension agents, ^^^i^ s't^essed'' that an^ extiension agent should 
be a professional, not an outsider who would, seem to be imposing* 
his ideas on a .local school system. 

Several , state Departments of Education and a few research 
institutions "have tried out some form of linking ag^t, but for 
most states, it xs still more of a concept than a reali 



Linking Roles Vary 





~ The Coliombia, South Carolina meeting sbSnsored by NDLP ■ 

gave state dissemination leaders in opportuhityvVo hear .about * . 
various linking roles^and desoribe their own\^xperiences in link- 
ing research to practice . It should.be noted'Vhaty there is no 
consensus that^ linking agents are necessary for\an Effective state 
dissemination program. Many dissemination directWs;^sW the link- 
ing agent 'as a promising, if.iintfied means of diss\minatipn, but 
others believe it would be too expensive and unwieldy f6jr^^& state 
to fund a series of linking agents.. Even those who oelievfe in 
linking agents support quite different systems. ^For example, 
one state may support linking agents who are housed in the State 
Education Agency and who travel to tfie districts, while another 
may' help support persons housed in lotal agencies or intermediate 
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units who are designated as linkers in the .^tate dis'semination, 
system. So., while this* paper covers the varipus views on linking 
agents f it should not be taken as evidence thaft most or al.l the 
participants see linkers as- the only answer • ^ 

Since the conference was designed so that 'all ^oilld air 
their cpncerns as well as hear the* views of others, the conferees 
first broke up ^nto small groups of about 10 persons. These^ 
"family groups", as they were called, formed a home base for the 
participants since they returned to their original groups sev-' 
eral tiirtes during the meeting. Each group had. a leader- and a 
recorder. In/addition, the expert consultants rot^t-ed ^ among the 
groups to share insights with all the participants. 

Change as a Process ^ ' * . ^ . 

The conference also heard a^ presentation on the theory of 
dissemination by Dr. Herbert Lionberger, a rural sogiologist 
from the University of Missouri and a well-known expert on agri- 
cultural .disselfiination. Lionber'ger described the classic five 



steps .'in dissemination — awareness, information, evaluatioa, 
trial ahd^ adopti6n^ This process -^suggests irhat an effective dis- 
semination system must be multi-faceted* As such, specialized 
publj-cations . can make farmers .aWare of new ideas or techniques in 
agriculture, but a county extension agent can provide the^ exper- 
tise to help him evaluate an innovation. A system that helps 
with only one or two steps pf the process can not be truly ef- 
fective,^ he said. 
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The five-ste]5 process alg^ suggests that adoption doesn't 
come quickly or uni rormiy. For example, farmers^ must\ have^enough 
information before I'hey can evaluate and try out a new technique • 

This, of course, takes time. And some farmers are alw^^. innova- 

' V i ^ 1 

tors compared to thieir competitors ♦ They aggressively ^seek out 

\ ' \ * s ' ^ 

new ideas and are ri^ceptive to innovations. All these jpoints^ in 

agriculture have parallel applications to education, Lionbergjer 

noted. i y - f 

* - " ' -I 

i * I i • 

Local Research has Credibility ' - 

^ ' ' • • \ '! 

In a ?pecial| evening .session , Lionberger also honed ij[i on 

what is *a key difference between the, two systems. In agricuilture 

"a:B"^'ll"^'^sr~lirTnedicj±Tie, innovations and~hew product? come trom 

the scientific community.' They are developed and test^Si by!scfien- 

. ^ • ^ r ! 

tists and only then are they passed pn to practitioners. tKus, the 

agricultural linkers link the scientific community with the farmer. 

[ 

But in education, innovations are increasingly bein^Sdfe-^ ' 
velpped locally. The U.S. Office of .Education National Diffti- ' 
sion Network was explicitly set up to help spread locally developed 
innovations , as oppbsed to ideas or .techniques originating in ' - ' . 

V 

universities or education labs. ^Lionberger suggested that'educa- 

tional dissemination should make morq^ us^ of university experts 

md researchers, but other participants maintained that innovations 

developed loca'lly were not lesser in quality. In fact, the local 

^mput helped 'to establish their credibility as. workable innovations, 

they said. ^ ' - ' ' ' 
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Interpersonal Commvmication Necessary 

Later in the meeting, William Paisley of S-tanford University 
described hpw the linking agent concept has evolved among educa- 
tional dissemination experts. In the mid-1960's, the U.S. Of;£ice ' 
of Education (USOE) set up the Education Resources Inf ormation^Ceti- 
ter, better known as ERIC, as a computerized store house of journal 
articles and research reports restated to education. ERIC operates 
"^through 16 subject-oriented clearinghouses located across the 
country, with the entire, system tied into one computer network. 
ERIC represented a^ dramatic? step forward^for education dissemina- 
tion, but there was one immediately apparsifnt problem/ Paisl.ey ^ 
saicj/ speaking frotn hia^experieAce as a clearinghouse director. 
"i^Q set-up the store and nobody came /'^ he said.. ERIC remained 
largely a tool for researchers who would take the time to search 

4 

through micro-filmed abstracts in a libirarj'. 

, In 'the late 1960 's, USOE began synthesizing rfeSearch on 
specia'l topics which was then published in a series of PREP' re- 
ports . This,' too, was a step forward and was well-received by^ 
many state departments.. But PREf^ also fell short' as a' total dis- ^ 
semination strategy. Dissemination/diffusion experts say innova- 
tioris are adopted or a chaiige takes place only- after the five-step 



process — -^^^areness, gathering inf brm§/^ion , evaluation, trial 
and^ adoption. ^A^ .best, ERIC arid^ PREP were fulfilling the first 



two of these .ste'ps. 
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By the early 1970* when, the newlyr-created National In- 
stitute of • Education took bver ERIC, the talk was of "needs sen- 



sing, " The/ dissemination system had to respond better to the 
needs in the field. But this too proved to be. somewhat of a 
• dead jend, Paisley- said, because ERIC and NIE -could not really 
respond to the vast niiihber of ve^ specific needs. However, a-, 
person — an information broker — cojald.' This pferson could truly 
link the needs of the client with their resource base^; Paisley 
added^that ^lohg the way, the knowledge base has moved away from 
the center of t-he models. Teachers centers, for .example, have 
ghowtt that effective dissemina'tion cah take^piace while the know-! 
ledge base remaing far in ttie backg round. ' 

> ■ ■ I ■ , ■ 

The Linking Agent" 

*• • * • 

.This' theoretical base brings u^ back Jto. the Columbia me^t- 

ing. There, 'state dissemination representatives and others had 

\ — ' ^ . . * \ " ' ^ 1 

a chance'; to compare riptes on* dissemination developments in other 

s-tates and at the same time describe and define various .forms 'f>f 

r r 

linkage and lihker' roles . In th'e small grpups the conf eree$ 
considered several questions/. What ar^ various foms of lisiiage? 

What 'is a linking agent? What qualities woul'd you look f or *|Ln ' 

» * * * I 

selecting^ person to fill that position? ^How should linking 

agents be* trained? . ^ n . j * 

•Linker Qualifications ^ . . . | 

The list of qualities of 'abilities for a good liriker \n- 
dluded: communicates well, is also a good IJLstener, not a sales- 



man but a problem solver, is able to synthesize information, can 

help clarify needs, is a seeker of information, a "walking ref- 

erence manual," understands the poli-tics of school systems,^ and 

can feel at home with both researchers and practitioners. This 

is a rather formidable list of skills and qualities. In fact, 

one participant vJent as far as^to suggest that the success of 

linking agents will be based 90 percent on selection and 10 per- 

• » . 

cent on training. However, Paisley argued that some states may 

err by setting standards that are too high. Many of the desired 

skills would require yeasrs of training. It would be -better,- he 

said> -to let linking agents g^ow into* their positions, rather 

than requiring elaborate selectipn ^d training process for a 

_^ . ______ ' 

role that is still largely 'unknown. 

t ■■ - * 

Linker Background , . . 

A second question is should the linker J^e a specialist in 
one subjeciror a ger\^ralist? Several participants suggested 
that state curriculum specialists could make ideal linking agents 
Common sense also would indicate. that a m4th spefcialist ^^ould be 
best equipped to help math teachers, while someone with >no math 
background wpjild^ be lost. However, those with. more experience in 
dissemination said their proarams^ have increasingly relied on gen 
eralists. The key qualities of the linking agent — ability to 
communicate, clar'ify needs and search out^ useful information — ^ 
prove more, important than specific^ subject knck^led^e. ' Others 



sdid their, ^tate began with a series of subject-raatter special- 
^ists who, oyer time, were able to branch out into other fidlds. 

Li nker^ole , ' ' ^ • 
: ^.n 

'Should the linker be a "neutral brokfer". or an advocate 6f 
change and innovation? There was some disagreement on ^this point . 
Many "bf tife current linking agents in- education — those' oper%t^ * 
ing from Research centers or through USOE's National Diffusion 
Network, are advocates of particular innovations. But the link- 
ing agent, ideally, should no^ b€ ^seen as a marketing agent or 



salesman, for 'some innovations, as perhaps an^ ag^icultu:fal agent 

^ .1 ^ ' ' ^ ^ " 

"might advocate a new^ hybrid of corn, ^ Some suggested' that a link- 

' ' ^ * . ^ . / • 

ers credibility would be* damaged if hi? success ^epended^ on mar^* 

keting innovations. "The goal is solving problems pr improving 

programs, nbt in adopting innovations ," '^aid, David JZrandall of 

the Network. of Innovative Schools. However, as Paisley pointed 



out, even if ; the llnke/^s merely helping to find the .best so^u-" . , 
tion,to*a problem and build commitment to that solution, he must j> 
inevitably :|E^ret:ow down the alternatives and put together arguments 



,in* favor of "5^ particular pptioJ^ "^here can be no totally nei^tral 
he- 



linkers," he* s,aid. 



. Linker tiarginality ' ^ ^ 



One iconcern of rtiany participants was*' what would happen once 
linking agents got on the job. Some predicted that without regular 



"nurturing," the ^attrition, r4te Would be hi*gh, Ronald Havelock, , 
of the University ' of Michigan, argued that tlje problem was the 
linkiAg agent's "marginality • " In other words, "you're a margi-' ' 
^al person for both stat^I'departments and local sclfogl 'systems • " 
•You can* t-. claim * to be a researcher, either • Since the * lin.king 
agent is by definitibn "an interface b^ween two worlds ,"- there 
"isn^t a home for linking agents to return to." With6ut "clear 
^ definitions of what we're trying to do and some institutional 
^ reality 1 . • the linkers will fade back into their respective 
worlds — research or school system:S," Havelock^redicted. ' 

Others like Sam Sieber, a consultant from the Virgin Is- 

^ ' ' \ ' ' ' ' . 
lahds, saw marginality as muah less of a problem and, in fact, 

' argued, that this dould be 6ne of- the attractions of the job, 

■ V ; ' ■ ' 

\ ' ' ' "After all> as a linker you're |the one who attends all the , con- - 
ference's,; visits school districts across the states and can tell 
the superintendent what all his counterparts are doing," Sieber 

/ ■ ^ ' 

said. ^"The linker may 'seem marginal at first, bjat he soon be- 

ij • . . ' ■ - * - 

comeg^a v^ery impprtant person." 

Models) ar^ Deceptive 

Sj^eber agreed that-^ the key skill for a linker is the 
abiMty to "manage contingencies." He must be "able to adjust* * 
rapidly to changing situations, organizational problems and shift- ' 
ing resources." Sieber was critical of elaborate models for des- 
cribmg the linker's role or deta4vled strategies for training 
linkers, since prescriptive -models or training^ schemes can never 

.14 
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.really capture the essence of the role, esf>ecia.lly when it is 
still in a state, of flux. . » ^ i 

As a 'par^ting"^- thought, Sieber apd Crandall suggested that 
state departments "get something in motion.*' There' is sufficient 
dissemination research to prov§ that linking agents are a promi-^' 
sing means of dissemination. The next step is simply to try it. 
Research models .br ' prescribed training strategies cannot encom- 
pass the varying situations due to the different structures and 
personalities of state departments. "These are not all myster- 
iaus rqles,." Crandall said. State , curriculum specialists, public 
information officers and other state^ agents may now be carrying 
out similar tasks uhder .a" different name. "There. may not ttirn 

out to be a tremdndous^ gap between riow^and. the? future linking 
r ' ' * • \ - ^ : 

agent set-up," he said. | ; ' . 

^ * ' ' ' 

\ A linking, agent's role '"will ne^^ be^ diagrammed cofnplete- 
ly, "^S^^I^^aPid-i^ ^^'Dissemination progranjp in many state agencies 
^-are liow u-sing linking agents. These linking agents will learn ' 
.^mucn abojat the^Job as they go' along, as will the state dissem- 
ination directors. As Crandall concluded, the important s'tep ia 
>fto -get ^t started." * ' ' ^ ' * 

Conference Outcomes ' 



Before adjourning on March 4, the dissemination representa- 

tives and consultants got together one last time in their, small' 

* ' ' , • . / 

discussion groups. - In doing so, they- listed some of what they 



learned at the meeting. The lessons and recoiranendations that 

follow^ show that the^ Colximbia meeting was not a political gath^- 

ing designed to-^ormulate a single resolution for all to stand 

o:n, but a*learning experience fbr many with different needs and 

conc.erns. As one participant put it^ "We may^ot ^ave the an- 

swer, but we are asking the right questions." The following are^ 

simple but important statements at)Out the emerging concept of 

linking the resource base and the practitioner. 

■« * ^ ' 

LEARNINGS OR OUTCOMES OF THE TAMILY GROUPS ^^^^/M^ 



^1.* We have been- discounting the history of this effort ^ — . 
accomplishments should be! lauded. *. / 

2. . There is a lac;k - of . common^ l^guAge and commorf perception 

we need to define terms. ' ^ 

3. We cafi learn from linkage in othlex fields. 

4. "Linker Activities" are not unique-to "linkers." 

5. Although there is a good conceptual framework for the linker 
role/ there are concerns ^bout th^ type of backgrpund the linker 
should have. , * , ^ 

6. Probably the most important qualification for a successful 
linker is an extraordinary amount of "|5eop;j,e .^^ense or sensitivity 



7. Linkage is a complex process which' is presently being defined 
by and in the real world. * * ^ - 

* . " ' . / 

8., Model is cjescriptiye , not normative^ *> ^ / 

9. Various' cXient groups have widely varying heeds to which- the 
linker/f ijeld agent ought to be sensitive. 

10. The objective of the linker , should be to help their clients 
develop knowledge acquisition and utilization skills, rather than 
to "promote adoption. * ' • ^ " 

, • 16 . . ' 



11. There are numerous linkage functions/roles t they can (shouldl 
b'fe developed, installed, and managed separately "and even indepen- 
dently. ^ . . - ^ > ^ 

12. There *^are alternative linker models in development. 

13. All linkers are not sustained under a formal 'structure'.- 

14. There are n^ny organizational al1;ernatives to accomplish • , 
!' linkage.". / . ' ^ 

15. Ponsider wa»ys to 'increase effectiveness of specialists in the 
SEA, lEAy and^ LEA systems. 

16. * The|^e^,is riQ simpl^^ s,o3^uti<Dn to the "trails formation" process. 

17. Ge/4 decision-makers^E^, utilize more information and' rationale 
fin making /process decisions. 

r - J ^ ! - • . ■ . • ■ - . 

'|.8;p '^l^ne' success of a* linkage program seems to be basexi upon the 
^af>acity- of the client and the developer ^to use it. • " 

19. Linker training- is both a desocializ^tion as well .as a^ 
socializatioli process, ' - 

20. "Prescriptions" ^dr linker " training- are not practical, 

' ' ■ ' \ ^ ^. " I * • . , I 

21. " Ask-" the , linker" to le^rp from him/her. 

22. We ((experts "and linkers) don't have all -the answers, maybe 
.we^^aire not asking the right questions.' 

23. There are* a number of resouj^ces (for training )^ available. 

24. There has been little progress in the development of material 
and'cdncepts during the. last 3-5 years.' 

25. Communications between and among states is vital-." 

56. After all is said and done, th^re appeal to be more questions 
than answers and th^re seems to' be no one way (which is ^ood) 

*riote - the original list from-^each ^roup is available from CCSSO. 



